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| Caſe of the Hanover Forces, c. 


HOEVER hath attended to the laſt Twenty 
\ \ / Years Oppoſition to the late Miniſter, muſt ne- 


on 
_— —-¼U 
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ceſſarily conclude, from the Writings, Speeches, 
and other Declarations of thoſe who bad then the 
Honour to be at the Head of it, that it was founded on two 
known and avowed Facts, viz. notorious Corruprion and 
Waſte of the publick Treaſure at Home, for the Support of 
the ſaid Miniſter's own Power and Projects; and the open and 
maniteſt Sacrifice of the Britiſh Intereſt and Glory Abroad, to 
thoſe foreign Dominions, in which it was even a Condition, 
in the Act of Sertlement, that we ſhould have no Concern : 
Inſomuch, that rhe Neceſſity of the firſt was contended for, 
and the Uſe of it juſtiſied both within Doors and without; 
and, as to the laſt, it was, even by our Miniſters themſelves, 
acknowledged to be the Touchſtone of all our Negotiations at 
every Court in — 

Now, as the Effect of Penſions, Places, & c. continues to be 
as viſible, nay, is become more glaring than ever, there is no 
Need to throw any additional Ligbt on what is ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſhed by its own : Bur as our foreign Affairs are more 
intricate in their own Nature, and are beſides gloſſed over 
with ſpecious Prerences, which are at once both artificial and 
deluſive, ir becomes moſt critically neceſſary, eſpecially with 
regard to the taking no leſs than 16000 Hanovertians into Bri- 
ziþ Pay, to introduce what we have more immediately to lay 
before the Publick, with a ſhort Review of our foreign Tranſ- 
— trom the happy Acceſſion of the preſent Royal Fa- 
mily. 

Be it remembred, therefore, that his late Majeſty had no 
ſooner taken Poſſeſſion of the Throne, than he entertained 
Thoughts of Aggrandizing his Electoral Dominions, thougli 
a Rebellion than raged in the Heart of the Kingdom, tho” 
almoſt Half his Subjects were diſſaffected, and the Pretender ac- 
tually landed in Scotland, with an Intent to ſtruggle with him 
in Perſon for the Crown, ' 
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In Purſuance of this favorite Project, Bremen and Verden 
were almoſt inſtantly purchaſed of Deumork, and Great - Bri- 
tain found herſelf at once engaged to guaranty the Poſſeſſion of 
Sleſwick ro that Crown, and ſaddled with a Vote of Credit 
for 250,000 J. to put us in Security againſt the Reſentments 
of the King of Sweden, who, of an old Ally, became a moſt 
exaſperated Enemy, as, had his Life been prolonged, we might 
have had more fatal Experience. 

As it was, a Repture between the two Kingdoms immediate- 
ly followed; the King, as Elector of Hanover, having firſt 
declared War in virtue of his late Alliance with Denmark, 


and a Britiſh Fleet being next diſpatched up the Baltick, to 


compel Sweden to connive at the Wrong which had been done 
her, or accept of a large Sum of Sterling Money by way of 
compence. 

In this Diſtreſs the Swedes thought the laſt the moſt eligible 
Expedient, and, for the preſent, put up a Quarrel they were 
not in a proper Condition to proſecute to Advantage. 

Bur the Drudgery impoſed on the Britiſb Fleet did not end 
here: Ruſſia had given Offence to the Court of Hanover, by 
interfering in the Affair of Mecklenbourg, which, on Account 
both of its Extent and Situation, would have made a noble 
Addition to his Majeſty's Electoral Dominions; NRuſſia there- 
fore was to be humbled, and Great-Britain was tasked to ac- 
compliſh what was our of the Power of Hanover. 

Bur, during theſe Commorions in the North, it was found 
convenient to enter into a Treaty with the Emperor; a Treaty 
accordingly was agreed upon in 1716. by which his late Ma- 
jeſty and the Emperor engaged mutually to defend and preſerve 
each other in the Poſſeſſion of whatever Kingdoms, Provinces 
and Rights (in the Condition they now are) they then ac- 
tually held and enjoyed, or which, during the Conrinuance of 
that League, they ſhould, by mutual Conſent, acquire; which 
was to be underſtood as a ſufficient Guarantee for whatever 
Hanover had, or ſhould acquire in the North. 

The Advantages reſulting from it to Great. Britain we ſhall 
ſee preſently. A Miſunderſtanding between his Imperial Ma- 
yeſty and Spain takes Place, and the laſt forms a Deſign to make 
himſelf Maſter of Sicily : Upon which the Emperor calls upon 
us to fulfil our Engagements; this draws on the bold Stroke 
in the Mediterranean in 1718. under the Conduct of Sir George 
Bug. In Conſcquence whereof, as Sweden before, Spain, of a 
him Friend, becomes an implacable Enemy, and takes all 

Advantages of maniteſting its Reſentments; the ſad Effects of 
which we both tccl and lament to this Day. 
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But tho? this cavalier Step, ſo infinitely detrimental to 
Great-Britain, had been taken in favour of the Emperor, bis 
Imperial Majeſty was now, for certain Reaſons, which will 
ſpeedily be explained, ro be made ſenſible of our Importance 
in making Peace as well as War, in order that Hanover might, 
for the tuture, rely more ſecurely upon his Friendſhip and Pro- 
tection: Accordingly, as Great-Britam had already been made 
the Bubble of the War, ſhe was now to be made the Bubble 
of the Peace: As Spain had been provoked, to likeways Spain 
was to be appeaſed : Thus, to bring back the Court ot I7- 
enna to a proper Senſe of Things, and pacify the Hearr-Bur- 
nings of that ot Madrid, Gibraltar was to be ſurrendred on one 
Hand, and the eventual Succeſſion of Don Carlos to Tyſcany, 
Parma and Placentia, was to be provided for by the Quadru- 
ple- Alliance upon the other: Nor could this be done till even 
the late King himſelf, by a Letter under bis Hand, had ſigni- 
fied, that it would not be bis Fault it Gibraltar was not reſtored. 
Ir muſt here be remembred, that the Year before this. was 
rendred memorable by the Multiplicity of Treaties and Parti- 
tions then agitating, or concluded in the North; during which 
it appeared, that the Emperor was not altogether ſo implicit- 
ly the humble Servant of the Court of Hanover, as had been 
expected from him, in virtue of the Treaty of 1716. and the 
Services done him by Great-Britain ſince: In particular, he 
was far from joining in the Pioject before mentioned, of hum- 
bling Ruſſia, as more clearly appears by the Words of a cer- 
tain great Writer for the late Adminiſtration, who, when his 
Imperial Maj:ſty was to be vilified, is pleaſed, however in- 
judiciouſly, to expreſs himſelf as follows. © Had the ancient 
© Proverb of German Faith been infallible, a certain great 
Prince had granted an Inveſtiture which he once ſolemnly 
—— on à very valuable Conſideration; nor would be 

ave expected a Million Sterling for a refreſhing Fee. 

From the Moment therefore that the Emperor ceaſed ro 
co- operate in the great Work of aggrandizing Hanover, it was 
both diſcovered, that the over- grown Power of the Houſe of 
Auſtria became dangerous to the Liberties of Europe, and re- 
ſolved to reduce it again within a proper Bound: But, as this 
was not to be affected only by the ſecret Treaty of Madrid, we, 
at the ſame Time, rhrew ourſelves into the Arms ot France, 
and acted by the Directions of her Miniſters without Reſerve ; 
Which will ſerve to account for the Part we took in the Quar- 
rel between the French and Spaniſh Courts; the rctuſing the 
ſole Mediation between Spain and the Emperor; and the in- 
volving ourſelves in the Hanover Alliance: From all * 
u- 
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Circumſtances we are taught, that the Intereſt of Great-Brz- 
ram was never th t ot all this Time, unleſs to be ſacrificed. 

Now, that the ſaid Alliance was calculated only for the 
Preſervation of Lower Saxony, or rather to ſupport and de- 
fend the new Poſſeſſions and Claims of the Electorate of Hone- 
ver, is, beyond all Controverſy, made appear by the Writings 
and Speeches of thoſe in the Oppoſition to the late Miniſter ; 
as likeways, that the preſent exorbitant Power of tbe Houfe 
of Auſtria was no better than a political Bugbear, to be found 
nowhere, no, not in the Brain of thoſe who endeayoured moſt 
to have it miſtaken for a Reality ; conſequently that all the 
Millions ſquandred by us on that Occaſion, and under that 
Pretence, ſerved only. to exhauſt ourſelves, and avenge the 
Cauſe of Hanover upon the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Indeed the very Baſis of that pernicious Alliance was 
grounded on Abſurdities and Impracticabilities, to ſay no 
worſe: Thar we were not drawn by it into a War with the 
Emperor, is not to be imputed to thoſe who adviſed it, and 
that a War with Spain was the Conſequence of it, cannot be de- 
med, at leaſt a half War; a War on one Side, if not on the 
other: This balf War again generated a halt Peace; the 
which, it Hanover was not a Gainer by, the Emperor in the 
End became, very ſufficiently, a Lofer : The equitable De- 
figns on Mecklenbouyg, &c. were not yet reliſhed at Viewna, 
though ſo mighty a Confederacy was farmed to perſuade him 
to it; and therefore his Imperial Majx:ſty was ftill roo great 
and formidable. To be Friends with Spam was then our In- 
tereſt upon any Terms; we nor only treat, but humour, con- 
cede, nay, ſolicit the Honour of being Conyoys to Don Car- 
los into Italy; that very Don Carlos, who was fo lately ter 
torch, as likely to become the ſo long dreaded univerſal Mo- 
narch of Europe. Now, ro what did all this contribute? Nor 
ro the Peace, Security, Wealth, or Honour of England: No; 
but to the Reduction of the ſtill roo potent Houſc of Aria: 
For, though that Houle was already involved in almoſt in- 
ſupcrable Diſticulties; though that of Bowrboy flour iſhed in ex- 
act Proportion as the other declined; nay, tho we bad in- 
conteſtable Evidence that Dunkirk was even then repairing, 

et our Miniſters perſiſted notwithſtanding, and tbe whole 
Ccrengeh of the Era Empire was to be ſteered by the Have 
ver Rudder. 

But all would not do: Ar the Moment of Proxction all 
blew up; and, when their Hopes were at the higbeit, they 
town they bad built upon the Sands. 

Though 
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Though the People of Expand bad ſtooped like a Camel 
to be loaded, and patiently ſuffered Placemen and Penſioners 
to hang upon them like fo way Horſe-Leeches, rhey could 
not be induced ro ſubmit to new Taxes and Impoſitions, in or- 
der to deſtroy that Balance of Power, which, ar ſuch an incre- 
dible Expence of Blood and Treaſure, they bad endeavoured 
to render immoveable, nor the Houſe of Aaftria to be undone, 
that the petty Princes of Germany might aggrandize themſelves 
out of their vpn. 

Finding, therefore, the Ground to fink beneath their Toll, 
eur wife Miniſters were forced to their old Track of Negoti- 
arions, even with the very Power they bad fo heartily endea- 
voured to ruin; accordingly we guaranty the Progmatick Sam- 
&ion Hand over Head, as rhe moſt popular Step which could 
then be taken in fawour of the Balance of Enrope, already al- 
moſt ruined beyond Redemption: Bur, even in this Affair, H- 
#over acts upon a ſeparare Bottom, provides for her own Sa- 
tisfaction with all imagmable Secrecy and Addreſs, and then 
accedes to a Treaty, which was irreconcileable with all her 
former Purſuits, and which actually claſh'd with her apparent 
Intereſt, if that Intereſt conſiſted, as was more than ſuſpected, 
in delivering Ger from that very Power it now ſtipulated 
to preſerve. But what bas ſince been tranſacted by Pruſſia and 
Saxony, has furniſhed us with a Solution of this political Pro- 
blem: Nor can it be ſappoſed that the Forces and Treaſures 
of Great-Britmin were to be doled away without a valuable 
Conſideration, as will be made more fully appear, when we 
come to examine the Myfteries of laſt Year, which we ſhall 
not fail ro do in their proper Place. 

It muſt here be obſerved, that this new Treaty, which thus 
diſſolved rhe never · to- be forgotten Hanover Treaty, wasenter- 
ed into contrary to an expreſs Article of the laſt, which obli- 

ed each of the contracting Parties not to enter into any new 

1 with any other Power, without a Communica- 
tion firſt made to the reſt of the Confederacy: This Peace 
France at once reſented and deſpiſed ; but, to take a pleaſant 
Revenge, only changed a few Garriſons on their Frontiers, 
which threw our gallant Mimfters into ſuch a Panick, as if the 
Beacons were on Fire all round our Coaſts, and the Preten- 
der already on his March to London. | 

Ir appears, like ways, that this new Negotiation was as 
much a Secret at the Hague as Verſailles; tor when it was 
communicated to the States, they were at the ſame Time in- 
tormed that Hanover was already ſatisfied : Bur tho' Great - 
Britain followed the Example, or perhaps obeyed the Pre- 
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ſcription of Hanover, Holland did not appear in Haſte to do 
the ſame; and though rhe Acceſſion of the States was at laſt 
obtained, it was not without Difficulties and Limitations; 
though we were obliged to ſwallow the Doſe without gilding, 
or any Palliative whatever. 

Thus we ſee the Emperor, England and Holland, once more 
in Articles with Hanover for the Head of rhe Contederacy : 
But Whether the fi:ſt was before-hand ſufficiently bumbled, or 
wherher the laſt ſufficiently compenſated, is not as yet to be de- 
cided. This however is moſt certain, that Great - Britain 1s 
ſtill ſick at Heart for having thrown her Weight 1nzo the 
wrong Scale, and being at the ſole Expence of theſe ungrate- 
ſul Experiments. 

But whether this Reunion was placed on right Principles 
or wrong ; whether it was a mercenary Bargain, or an honeſt 
En ſcavour to preſerve the publick Peace; one would have 
thought that the true Intereſt of the Maritime Powers would, 
once more, have been linked with that of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and all, in Conjunction, have been brought to act with their 
whole Power tor the common Safety; eſpecially ſince the 
very Terror, excited by a 8 of French Garriſons only, 
had ſufficiently convinced every Body where the real Danger 
N. 


I fay, this is what one might have reaſonably expected. 
Bur ler us turn our Eyes to the Event. 

Affairs were in this Situation when the King of Poland 
dies; and the Change, which ſucceeded thereupon, ſufficient- 
ly proves how impoſlible it is to unite oppoſite Intereſts, 
While Hanover was moſt intent upon ber favourite Project 
of hnmbling the Houſe of Auſtria, ſhe had caſt her Eye on 
the declining Condition of King Auguſtus, and, apprehend- 
ing a new Election muſt ſpeedily come on, entered into 
Meaſures with France, tor advancing Staniſlaus once more 
to the Throne; it being a Point in which the Intereſts of 
the two Courts were in a Manner the ſame : A Prince in the 
Intereſt either of the Houſe of Auſtria, or of Ruſſia, giving 
equal Umbrage to both, as being both equally Enemies to the 
Power of the one, and the Influence of the other : If Hano- 
wer, in particular, had not mer with the Returns ſhe expected 
from Viema, in the Affair of Mecklenbourg, &c. ſhe had as 
little Reaſon ro be ſatisfied with Ruſſia, who was ſtrongly 
inclined to recover Sleſwick for the Duke of Holſter, on the Se- 
curity of which, to the King of Denmark, depended the Con- 
rinuance of Bremen and Verden to the Electorate of Hanover 
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that Court upon Mecklenbourg, which were not only obvious 
to, bur gave a general Alarm to all the Powers of the North: 
As therefore France ſtood engaged, from all Conſiderations, 
to ſupport King Staniſlaus, Hanover made her Overtures, on 
that Head, with the more Frankneſs, and had the Pleaſure 
of finding them received according to her own Wiſhes, 

That the Court of Verſailles was therefore ſo long before 
prepared for the Death of King Auguſtus, is intirely owing to 
the Politicks of Hanover ; and that Inſtructions were imme- 
diately thereupon ſent to the Engliſh Miniſter at Warſaw, to 
act accordingly, did not long continue a Secret to the Courts 
who were concerned in the Event: Even here, at home, Suſpi- 
cions of that Kind aroſe ſoon after, and which it became ne- 
ceſſary to clear up: To this End a Motion was made in Par- 
liament for the Inſtructions given to the ſaid Miniſter at that 
Time; but the Intereſt of” the Premier, as uſual, was roo 
mighty for that of his Country, and a Negative defeated the 
Evidence, from Facts which muſt otherways have been pro- 
duced, though a moral Certainty, that theſe Suſpicions were 
true, aroſe even from the Negative itſelf : For, as theſe In- 
ſtructions could, and did only relate ro the Election, which 
was now over, there could be no other Reaſon lor concealing 
them, bur the Conſciouſneſs of their being more calculated for 
the Intereſt of Hanover, than thoſe of Great-Britain. 

Thus ſupported by France on one Hand, and Hanover on the 
other, Staniſlaus was elected King of Poland, whereby the In- 
fluence of the firſt (though already fo much dreaded) was 
like to receiye a very conſiderable Acceſſion in the North, and 
the laſt was gratified in her darling Point of mortifying and 
humbling the Court of Viema ; tho”, for thoſe very Ræaſons, it 
is apparent that ſcarce any Event upon the Continent could be 
more diametrically oppoſite to the Intereſt of theſe Kingdoms 
in particular, or the Balance of Europe in general. i 

be War, in which the Emperor was involved upon this 
Occaſion, called loudly upon England, Holland and Hanover, 
for the Performance of the Guarantee they had ſo lately engag- 
ed in; and our eagle. eyed Miniſters did not fail ro make a 
proper Uſe of it; that is to ſay, thev made it a Pretence to 
riſe bigher than ever in their Demands upon the People; and 
Denmark, as uſual, lent her Name for Subſidies, which Ha- 
nover Was not the worſe for. Should it be asked, what Part 
that wiſe Electorate took upon this Occaſion? Why, it look- 
ed on the Fray with its Hands in his Pockets; eſtecming Trca- 
ties bur Parchment, and ready Money too fcarce a Com- 
B modity 


10 
modity to be parted with in any Cauſe, or for any Engage- 
ment whatever. | 

In Holland, however, that the Farce, which was 2 
at home, might be carried on with ſome Decency and Conft- 
ſtency, our Reſident there had Orders to be as loud and im- 
portunare as poſſible with the States, to enter with us into 
inſtant Meaſures tor the Preſervation of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and ſetting a Bound to the growing Power of France: And this 
our Miniſters thought they mighr do very ſecurely ; ſince, the 
States being in the Secret of our invererare Antipathy to the 
Emperor, it was not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they would 
launch into Expences, which they knew beforchand would, 
for that very Reaſon, be rendred vain and fruitleſs. But in 
this one Particular our true and rruſty Friends refined too 
much. The States, with ſome Reaſon, believed, that when 
it appeared the Houſe of Auſirid was in real Danger, even 
the darling Intereſt of the E/eforare would be forced to re- 
code a little ro thoſe of the Kingdom; and that even the Peo- 
Pl: of England would have to much Influence as to carry one 
Point in tavour of that Family, on which rhe general Balance 
of Power principally depended : Upon the repeated urgent 
and almoit daily Applications of our ſaid Reſident, they at laſt, 
rh-rctore, gave him ro underſtand, that they were willing to 
1acer bis Offers halt Way: When lo! it appeared——be 
Had no Power to treat. 

Thus, in conſcquence of this bleſſed Poliſh Election, England 
was more and more taxed and exhauſted, and the Emperor 
1:mained unaſliſted notwithſtanding, inſomuch that he was 
compclled to throw himſelt into the very Boſom of his capital 
emy, upon any Terms he could get. And tho', by the In- 
te vention of Ruta, Poland was once more ſnatched from 
Ling Staniſlaus, the Houſe of Bourbon made a Shift to procure 
an ble Equivalent in the Durchy oft Lorrain; not to mention 
the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, acquired by the joint Ef- 
forrs ct France and Spain, and beſtowed upon Don Carlos. 

But uf the Balance of Europe was thus disjointed, that of Ger- 
many was now ſufficiently provided for. There was no Room 
to {cr forth any longer, in ſuch terrifying Colours, the over- 
grown Power of the Houſe of Auſtria. Alas! it was now 
in Ruins; and what tis Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had conde- 
ſcended ro leave ſtanding as a Monument of bis Mercy, rhe 
Grand Stgnior threarned to deſtroy, the War in Hungary with 
the Turks raking Place, before rhe Wounds left by thoſe in 
CGormany and Italy were cloſ:d, and rhe Iſſue proving as fatal 
to the ſmperialiſts as either of thoſe which preceded it. 
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In this melancholly Interval the Emperor diꝭs, leaving no- 
thing but the Pragmatick Sanction for the Security of Ins 
Heirs ; which proved of ſo little Signification, norwirhſtand- 
ing the great Names with which 1t was filled, that almoſt e- 
very one of the Electors, like moſt other ElcCtors, thought 
it a proper Opportunity to make the moſt of his Vote, and 
all at the Expence ot the helpleſs, abandoned Houle of Auſtria. 
A weak, pitiful, dependent Emperor, every one could find his 
Account in; whozver then they preferred, they reſolved to 
ſtrip firſt as bare as poſſible. 

Bur, in the Midſt ot theſe royal Dreams of Dominion, Ha- 
vock, Spoil and Plunder, the King of Pref ſtarts firtt into 
Action, pleads a Right, bur rakes Poſſe ſſion by Force, and 
avows a Reſolution ro hold it by the ſame Means ; wtach 
unc xpected Incident gave a new Aſpect to the Face of Gen- 
many. 

15 the mean While, the Death of the Emperor, and the 
deplorable Situation of his Family, affected every Engliſh 
Heart as it ought ; though, at the ſame Time, they were for- 
ced to acknowledge the ſupzrior Ability of that great Mi- 
niſter, who had ſo ſoon reduced that aſpiring Houſe, from be- 
ing the Terror, to the Pity of the World. In Hope, however, 
that he would teſtity the ſame Ability in raiſing up, as pul- 
ling down, they very willingly agreed to all his D-mands 0 
Aids, Loans, and what not, flattering themſclves that he 
would now, at leaſt, apply them, as he ought, for the Service 
of Great- Britain, not, as before hath been ſuflicicnt lv 
explained: Nor indeed were they wholly deceived : For the 
immediate Intereſt of Ilonover had taken a n:w Twin from 
this bold Stroke of the King of Praſſia's. The Tits of Eloge 
have bur a feeble Hold on Princes. Thus, notwithſtanding 
the Courts of Berlin and Hanover were fo nearly related, In- 
tereſt had ſer them at Variance; nor only with regard to the 
Affair of Mecklenbourg, in which the undeniable Rights of the 
firſt were manifeſtly injured, but alſo on Account of certain 
Family-Claims at that Time unadjuſted; as likcways, that 
there was a Sort of Rivalſhip between the Families, and any 
Acceſs of Intereſt and Power to the one, was ſure to give 
Umbrage to the other. 

But to return The Pretenſions of Pruſſia were limited 
to certain Dutchics and Lord ſhips in Sileſia; and, as the H- 
vent has proved, that be would have been ſatisfied with much 
leſs than he claimed, it cannot be enough wondered at, that 
Ways and Means had not been uſed ro bring bim to Terms, 
by Treaty and Negoriation (ſo much ufed upon more _— 
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ſiderable Occaſions) * the Diſpute was left to be decided 
by the Sword: Bur, inſtead of — * to ſoften him, 
which might gain ſo potent an Ally to aſſiſt in the Preſervation 
ot the Houſe of Auſtria, and Increaſe of Power to the Proteſtant 
Intereſt, the Spirit of War alone prevailed againſt him, and 
the Court of Vienna was continually preſſed to Action, and 
called upon for Plans of Operations againſt him; nay, ſo 
little was any Thought or Deſire entertained of gaining him in 
a friendly Manner, and ſo little was apprehended from France 
at that Time, that certain Perſons, for a While, enjoyed a 
Scheme for the Partition of his Dominions, and a Conventi- 
on was actually formed for that Purpoſe; by which very 
Convention it appears, that the Queen of Hungary was the 
only contracting Power that diſclaimed any Share in the Spoils. 
Now, the Gains, as well as the Deſires of ſuch a Partition, 
points out too plainly from whence it took its Riſe: But if 
any Doubt remains, let any one conſider the Anſwer given 
by the Court of Henna, May 13. 1741. N. S. to a Memori- 
al of Mr. Robinſon's of April 17. which is a downright Re- 
monltrance againſt our adviſing an Accommodation, when it 
was too lare—a Denial of having ever concerted or conſented 
to any Convention for the Partition of Pruſſia ; though ac- 
quainted with and appriſed of ir, ſhe went no farther than to 
comply with the Deſires of others, as ſhe has Materials to prove 
And that the Convention ſent from Vienna was formed in 
Conformity to the Repreſentations of the Couar de Oſteine 
(who was the Queen's Miniſter at London.) Good God! whar 
a Reproach is rbis ro the martial Spirit which ar firſt was 
ſrothed forth from this Side of the Water! Whar a plain tho? 
polite Declaration doth it contain of the Power ro whoſe Ac- 
count this new Partition- Treaty ought to be placed, fince it 
was found.d on the Repreſentations of the Count de Offein ! 
And what Repreſentations could he make, bur ſuch as were 
coniormable to the Sentiments of the Court where he reſid- 
ed, and whoſe Aſſiſtance was to be obtained at any Price? 
Nor is this Remonſtrance the only Authorities of this Fact; 
tor many other Particulars of the like Nature occur in the 
Papers laid before the Parliament laſt car But a thorough 
Conſideration of the whole Evidence would carry us too far 
from the preſent Point. 5 

Amidſt theſe bewitching Plays of military Operations and 
imaginary Diviſions of the Pruſſian Bear-Skin, France, not 
once, as vet, thought of, ſteps between; and our late gol- 
den Projects evaporate to Air; from which unlucky Period, 
more Caution and leſs Preſumption has appeared in thoſe 
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—_ which then 1 to canton out Germany at 

ill. 

In particular, Hanover, that lately was ſo forward to 
have ſupported the Pragmatick Sanction, not only with the 
4000 Men it was engaged to do, but with its whole Force, as 
Iikeways the Danes and Heſfans, taken into the Pay of Eng- 
land againſt Pruſſia, was not now able to give the Queen of 
Hungary any Aſliſtance, nay, not to pteſerve itſelf without the 
Help of a Brace of Expedients, in which not a Spark of that 
Spirit, which blazed out ſo fiercely before, is viſible, viz. A 

eutrality with France, which had ſo extenſive an Operation 
as to give Satety to our Merchant-Ships, or even a Man of 
War failing through the Spaniſh Fleet, to ſay nothing of the 
ſaid Fleet's ſailing through the Straits in Sight of Admi- 
ral Hoddock, who had waited whole Years to intercept them. 
Secondly, To reſign not only all Hopes of aggrandizing it- 
ſelf at the Expence of Pruſſia, but ro empty us ſacred Cof- 
fers, for the Satisfaction of ſome pecuniary Demands of a 
very extraordinary Nature, which makes it a very deſireable 
Thing ar preſent, to take the firſt favourable Opportunity to 
repleniſh tem. 

Under this Neutrality the Parliament mer laſt Year, the 
whole Nation having already learned the Cauſe of that Treaty 
by the Effects; having likeways, by the ſame Clue, traced our 
the myſterious Origin of the Hanover Treaty, to which they 
made no Scruple to aſcribe the Reduction of the exorbitant 
Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, and almoſt to a Man convinced, 
that Hanover robbed us of the Benefit of being an Iſland, and 
was actually a Pledge for our good Behaviour on the Continent. 

The Change that ſoon after happened in our Adminiſtra- 
tion, — excited a Belief that our Meaſures would be 
changed likeways; and more eſpecially from the univerſal 
Diſſatisfaction which had prevailed from the weak and wicked 
Conduct of our foreign Affairs. 1 

The Nation expected a thorough Enquiry, an Enquiry into 
the Conduct of hoſe who had deſtroyed the Balance of Pow- 
er in Europe, who bad exhauſted and impoveriſhed this Nati- 
on, and all for the ſake of the Support and private Intereſt of 
a reſolure Miniſter, who had given into every deſperate Mea- 
ſure exacted from him on one Hand, that he might be able to 


command an Indemnity on the other. 

But an Enquiry may take Place, and yer Juſtice be too 
lame to follow; and the Clamour ariſing from the Diſap- 
pointment is to be ſtifled by the Noiſe of Arms and War, un- 
ger rhe Pretence of recovering the Balance of Europe, which 
hes | we 


1 
we had onrſelves given by 8 we ze-eſtabhth rhe Houſe 
of Auſtria, which we had been firſt and principally inſtru- 
mental to pull down. 

In what is paſt, Nobody can diſpure but our Folly is 
ſufficiently viſible; and in what now is, our Madnels is as 
viſible; ſince the Grand Alliance could ſcarce accomplith 
what England now ventures upon alone; or, it all is ttiil bur 
Matter of Amuſement, what Zngland alone mult pay tor. 

With the Reduction of the Houſe of Auſtria, the late Mi- 
niſtcr's favorite Scheme of foreign Politicks was worn out: 
His Succeſſors, therefore, were under a Neceſſity to form a 
new, out of which they might find Means to render them- 
ſelves of equal Importance to the Throne, and derive equal 
Advantages from the People. 

It, therefore, the firſt demoliſhed the Houſe of Auſtria, it 
is their Buſineſs to reſtore it to its ancient Splendor ; and as he 
found bis Account by frequent and large Remittances to Den- 
mark, Sweden, Heſſe and Wolfenbuttle, by the Way of Huno- 
ver, they bold it more adviſcable to trade with Hanover di- 
rect; and therefore make no Bones of raking Sixteen 1 hous 
ſind Hanoverians into Britiſh Pay at once. 

As this is a Point of vaſt Conſequence to this Nation, and 

lainly ſhews the Hanover Rudder is ſtill ro ſteer Great-Britam, 
all poſſible Means and Arts will be uſed ro diſguiſe and con- 
ccal it; which makes ir more neceſſary to enter into a full Diſ- 
quiſition of it. 

The deplorable Situation the Queen of Hungary was redu- 
ced to, by paſt Meaſures, and the Concern this Nation felt 
for her Misfortuncs, was at laſt alleviated, and we rejoiced in 
the happy Turn of ber Affairs, and the Aſſurances we receiv- 
ed that the Dutch would now join with us in aſſiſting her, and 
likeways in the Hopes which were thrown out that Pruſſia 
would do the ſame. 

In this Situation it happened, on the 23d of March, that, 
very late at Night, a Queſtion was carried for Enquiry into 
the Conduct ot the late Miniſter; immediately after which, 
according to the ancient Uſage of Parliaments, to give libe- 
rally to the Crown upon a Proſpect of Redreſs of Grievances, 
they came to a Reſolution, declaring, that, as the late favour- 
£ able Turn ot Affairs affords reaſonable Grounds to bope, 
© thar if the Queen of Hungary is timely and properly aſſiſted 
© by theſe Powers who are engaged by Treaties, and bound by 
* Intereſt to ſupport her, the Balance of Power may be again 
© reſtored, and the Tranquility of Europe re-eſtabliſhed ; this 
© Houſe will theretore proceed with Unanimity, Vigour ond 
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© Diſpatch, ro ſupport b Majeſty in all ſuch Meaſures as 
© ſhall be neceſſary to attain theſe great and defirable Ends, 
c er. 

By which ir plainly appears, that the Principle and Foun- 
dation of the Whole, was relative to thoſe other Powers engag- 
ed by [reaty and bound by Intereſt, Without whom nothing can 
be done, or ought to be arrempred : Ir is not only a Declarari- 
on of our Readineſs to aſſiſt and ſupport that Cauſe, but Ad- 
vice how to purſue it; that is to ſay, it thoſe Powers, who are 
equally engaged by Treaties, and bound by Interejt, would do 
the ſame: And upon that, and that only, the Reſolution was, 
and could be founded; the Senſe and Language ſpeak no leſs, 
as well as the Hopes that were then infuſed into us, of Pruffis 
and Holland's joining in the ſame Cauſe ; the Aſſurances of 
Vigour and Diſpatch in the Support of it, therefore, can be un- 
derſtood as given only on theſe Conditions, and are actually 
reſtrained to that immediate Period of Time: For what Mor- 
tal then imagined, that we alone, without the Aſſiſtance of 
either of thoſe two other great Powers, ſhould engage and 
cons on, at our ſole Expence, the Re- eſtabliſnment of the 
Houſe of Auſlria? The very Suppoſition would, at that 
Time, have been treated as an Extravagance that did not de- 
ſerve an Anſwer. 

But, to clear away the Rubbiſh as we go, the Parliament 
loſt no Time to make good theſe Aſſurances, and enable the 
King to follow their Advice; for bis Majeſty having, by # 
Meſlage to the Houſe of Commons, on the Iſt of April, 
grounded on, and repearing the moſt eſſential Words of the 
Reſolution of the 23 of March, asked an extraordinary Supply 
ro anſwer the Ends expreſſed in it; the Houſe, as ſoon as the 
Forms would permit, agreed ro grant his Majeſty 500,000 J. 
ro enable him to concert proper Meaſures for ſuch Alliances, or en- 
ter into ſuch Engagements with other Powers, as his Majeſty ſhall 
yudge neceſſary for the Support of the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Accordingly this Reſolution paſſed into a Law, and tbe 
whole Affair was, to all Intents and Purpoſes, cloſed. 

The Vote of Credit, thus civilly introduced, being found- 
ed on the Advice ot Parliament, and the Diſpoſition of this 
Sum being underſtood and allowed to be, 300,000 /. ro the 
Queen of Hungary, and 200,000 J. for the King of Sard:- 
ma. 

Bur that this was the Whole that was deſigned at that 
Time, appears yer more fully by that very extraordinary Para- 
graph in his Majeſty's Speech at the End of the laſt Seſſion, 
which acknowledges the ſaid Sum to be granted for the _ 
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to me by my Parliament; if it ſhould become neceſſary for me to 
contract new Engagements, or to enter into farther Meaſures, 
rely upou your Zeal and Perſeverance in ſo 40 a Cauſe, to ena- 
ble me to make them good; Which plainly ſhews the new Mea- 
ſures and Expences, then to be entered into, were neither what 
the Parliament bad adviſed or engaged ro pay: The Whole 
was placed on the Hopes of their Zeal and Perſeverance ; the 
Thing was either ſo diſagreeable to the Nation, or the Mea- 
ſure ſo wrong in itſelf, that, even at the latter End of that 
long Seſſion, the Miniſters dared not communicate it to, and 
take the Senſe of Parliament on it; Time and future Contin- 
gencies, it was hoped, would make it pals the caſier. 

And it muſt here be obſerved, that this Method of asking 
and ſpending tbe Money of the People is intirely new, and 
was never attempted, or perhaps thought of, before : To be- 
ſpeak Aids and prepare the Nation to part with their Money, 
when the King parted with his Parliament, and not before, 
ſufficiently alarmed them, as being an unuſual Stretch of the 
Prerogative, and what afforded them no very pleaſing O- 
mens. But then the very Communication of this Deſign, in 
this Way, was, at the ſame Time, the ſtrongeſt negative Proof 
that could be given, that the Parliament had not engaged to 
make good any ſuch Expences as were then bined at. Now, 
it was deſigned, ſome Time before the End of the Seſſion, 
to take theſe Hanoverians into our Pay, Why was it nor, 
therefore, communicated to the Parliament? The Reaſon is 
obvious, nor can the Fact be diſpured : For his Majeſty, in his 
Speech at rhe Cloſe of the laſt Seſſion, ſays, I foreſaw and 
pointed ont to you, that it might be incumbent upon me to enter 
into farther Meaſures, &c. which is to be underſtood of rak- 
ing the ſaid 16000 Hanoverians into our Pay. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the plain and viſible Motive of taking theſe 16000 


Troops into our Pay, it muſt be expected that the Point will 


be endeavoured to be evaded and confounded with all the reſt 
of the Affairs of Europe, and Succeſſes will be boaſted of, that 
Nobody ſees or underſtands; and, as we bave been already 
taught, that the March of theſe dougbty Troops into Flan- 
ders, inſtead of Bohemia, or following Maillebois, prevented the 
Raiſing the Siege of Prague; ſo it will be again, with equal 
Modeſty and Probability, aſſerted, that they have ſecured 
Flanders, preſerved Holland, united it with England and Pruſ- 
fa ; Thar they not only made the Neutrality for the Kingdom 


of Naples, but ſaved and ſecured rhe King of Sardinia: A 
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1 
which is as certain, as that chey will enable us to take and hold 
the Weſt- Indies, and humble Spain into giving us a real Securi- 
ty for the Freedom of our Navigation there for the future. 
If any Scribe or Orator can add any other Particular to 
this Liſt of their Exploits, he has my tree Leave, and I dare 


ſay it will be taken kindly of him Bur firſt let him lend 
bis Hand in helping to remove the trifling Objection which 
preſents itſelf in the following Query, vis. Whether, when 
theſe Troops were firſt taken into Britiſb Pay, it was poſſi- 
ble for them to be of any Service to Great- Britain? And, in 
order to do this, we muſt once more retreſh the Memories of 
certain Perſons, by again having Recourſe to the famous 
Treaty of Hanover. 

Be it recollected therefore, that when that Meaſure was 
firſt made · publick, great Things were given out of the Ad- 
vantages reſulting to the Powers engaged in that Alliance, e- 
ſpecially England, from the mighty Aſſiſtances to be given by 
Hanover and Pruſſia againſt the Emperor, which we were 
told they would not fail to do, though expreſly contrary to 
the fundamental Laws of the Empire: Acton to de- 
ceive the World into the vain Expectation that they would 
hazard their Dominions for the Sake of the common Cauſe, 
they engage themſelves, and declare, by the 2d ſeparate Article 
of that Treaty, that they will not furniſh their Contingency, 
neither in Troops nor any other Succours, to the Empire, 
in caſe it declares War againſt France, which was then the 
only contracting Power of this Treaty; and this was held 
ſufficient to rake off rhe Objection made in England, that 
Hanover could neither aſſiſt us, nor act to any Purpoſe, an 
expreſs Stipulation ſeeming ro be ſuch an Evidence to the 
contrary, as could not be contradicted. Bur, notwithſtand- 
ing this explicit Engagement, thoſe two Electoral Powers ac- 
ted with ſuch Caution, and knew ſo well the Conſequence of 
acting againſt the Emperor and Empire, or even of their re- 
fuſing their Contingencies to the Empire, that, the very ſame 
Day, they ſigned a third ſeparate Article, by which they were 
left at Liberty to furniſh their Quota's of Troops to the Em- 
pire againſt France, for Fear of certain diſagreeable Conſe- 
quences that would ariſe from their Refuſal. And if they dare 
not refuſe their Aſſiſtance, certainly they dare not have acted 
againſt ir : The clandeſtine Manner therefore of making theſe 
ſeparate Articles, as well as the Views with which they were 
made, plainly ſhews us we are never to truſt ro any Treaties 
however ſpecious, or Aſſurances however poſitive, in thoſe 
Points where the Intereſts 15 Hanover arc to be jointly ave 

vide 
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vided for: For the true Morives of ſuch Treaties and Aſſu- 
rances will always be couched in thoſe Articles which are 
not to be made publick ; and thoſe that are made publick, 
will be no better than a political Blind, as hath been already 
demonſtrated, mh , 

The Debares in Parliament, and the political Wrirings of 
thoſe Times, ſo far, at laſt, and ſo effectually, expoſe the 
Abſurdity of — German Troops to act againſt rbe Em- 
peror, that the only Pretence for keeping 12000 Haſſiaus in 
our Pay, was reduced to this fingle Point, the reſt being 
given up, that the States-General had an equitable Demand for 
them, becauſe tbe 12000 Men we were engaged to furniſh ro 
them, in certain Caſes, could hardly have been anſwered by the 
King, if he bad raiſed no Troops but m England, becauſe the 
Dutch are too well acquainted with the Accidents of the Sea, and 
the Difficulties and Delays which atzend the tranſporting great 
Bodies of Troops. But even this Pretence was ſufficiently ri- 
diculed and exploded at that Time, as may be ſeen at large in 


a Piece called, The Caſe of the Heſſian Forces in the 705 of 
. 0 


Grear-Brirain, Cc. which is co be found in the 6th Vo 
the Craftſman. 
What we bave next ro conſider, is the Conduct and Situa- 
tion of Hanover ſince the Death of the Emperor. Its origt- 
nal Views, I mean, ſince its Connexion with England, and the 
Neceſſity it lay under ot engaging in a Neutrality, when Maille- 
bois was within Reach of its Frontiers, have been already ex- 
plained; bur it has not been mentioned, that, during the 
Time that all the Forces of Hanover, together with the Heſ- 
frans and Danes in Britiſh Pay, were in Readineſs to ſupport 
and preferve the Balance of Power in the Houſe of Auſtr:, 
the Elector of Hanover firſt engaged his Vote, and after- 
wards gave it for the Elector of Bavaria's being Emperor, who 
was choſen under theſe Circumſtances, as claiming 1 nl 
eſt Part of the late Emperor's hereditary Dominions, and they 
being in actual Poſſeſſion of a great Part of Auſtria and of 
Bohemia: To which may be added, that he was no ſooner 
mounred into the Imperial Thorne, bur all the Laws and 
Conſtitution of the Empire concurred in ſupporring and car- 
rying on his Pretenſions to the Reſidue of rhe Auſtrian Do- 
minions, in the ſtrongeſt Manner imaginable : For tbe Evidence 
of which, we need only appeal ro the Supplies he received 
from all Parts, and to that Vote, in particular, of the E- 
lectoral College, for granting him an Aid of as many Ro- 
man Months, as is uſual wden the Cauſe is common, and the 
whole Empire invaded. Let us be allowed to ask, therefore, 
Whether the Elector of Hanver once proteſted ya — 
Ole 
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Vote? Whether he refuſed to comply with it? Whether, by 
any new Law, that Electorate was abſolved from the Obli- 
gations of the Empire, and left at Liberty to act againſt 
the Emperor it ſo lately contributed to fix in the Imperial 
Throne ? Whether the ſaid Electorate bath ſince aſſiſted the 
Queen of Hungary with the Four thouſand Men the latter 
had a Right to claim by Treaty, though before it ſeem- 
ed determined to engage in her Quarrel with far greater For- 
ces? Whether the Heſſian Mercenaries were not continued in 
our Pay this Year, after it was avowed in Parliament that 
they could nor act againſt the Emperor? And whether this was 
not deſited only that they might not be hired by France againſt 
the Queen of Hungary? For it it can be ſtill thought; that 
theſe Hanoverians and Heſſian Troops dared to have acted 
in Germany, why did they not follow Maillebois, who was fo 
nigh a Neighbour to them, and endeavour to diſtreſs and 
retard his March > Or, if the Neutrality of Hanover would 
not permit that, why did they not march into Bohemia to ſup- 
port the Queen of Hungary, in the Capacity of Allies to her, 
as the French 12 the Emperor? 

Now, if in Bar of all farther Queries, it ſhould be urged, 
that as well the Neutrality with France, as the Laws of the 
Empire, put a Stop to all Proceedings that Way, we have 
no more to ſay, but that, what with the Laws of the Em- 
pire, and what with the Hanover Neutrality, 16,000 Ha- 
noverians could march nowhere but into Flanders, for a Pre- 
rence, to receive ſo vaſt a Sum of Money from this Nation: 
And in this Point of Light we muſt ſee and conſider ever 
Step and Action in our foreign Affairs for this laſt Year; and, 
without this Clue, we may and ſhall be bewildered in tracing 
the many otherways contradictory Pretences and Actions 
that will be urged for juſtifying this Meaſure, 

It is unneceſſary ro go any farther back now, in this En- 
quiry, than the Situation and Diſpoſition of this Nation at the 
Meeting of the Parliament laſt Year, and of what has paſſed 
ſince upon the new Plan of foreign Affairs. 

Firſt, then, the Parliament mer under rhe greateſt Concern 
and Aſtoniſhment at the Hanover Neutrality, at the Spaniards 
reigning triumphant over the Mediterranean, at the Inactivity 
of our Fleer there; with the moſt ſenſible Concern for the 
deplorable Siruation to which the Houſe of Auſtria was reduced, 
and with che moſt ſincere Diſpoſitions to act vigorouſly and 
efteCtually in her Behalf. Bur Nobody was ſanguine, I ſhould 
lay deſperate, enough, to imagine that this mighty Enterpriſe 
could be accomplithed by the Strength, or at the Expence of 
England alone: But, leſt the Want of Confederates yrs 
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damp our Zeal, and divert us from all Projects in ber Fayour; 
Holland and Pruſſia were again played off upon us, as nor only 
inclined ro come into Meaſures wich us, but as waiting only 
to be convinced that we were really in carneſt, and that they 
might depend on us, in order to join us upon our own Terms 
That, therefore, no Proof of Sincerity might be want- 
ing on our Side, 16,000 of our Troops were immediately to be 
ſent over into Flanders; and it was declared, at the ſame 
Time, by the zealous Promoters of this Meaſure, that, in caſe 
the Dutch were not induced thereby, to co- operate with us for 
the Deliverance of the Queen ot Hungary, we ought immediate- 
7 to recal our Troops, and mtrench ourſelves within our own 
and. 

Thar, therefore, fo great an Army was allowed laſt Year, 
was in order to diſpatch theſe 16,000 Men on this important 
Errand; and that theſe 16,000 Men were accordingly diſ- 
patched, was in order to retrieve our Credit with the Dutch, 
withour whom we were to attempt nothing, but, from hence- 
forward, make it our only Care to provide for our own Secu- 
rity. 

Whoever compares the Situation of Affairs at that Time, 
with the dear bought Experience of the paſt, mult be convin- 
ced, and oughr ro acknowledge, that, except when the Dutch 
are in Danger, it can never be the Intereſt of this Nation to 
embark in the Troubles of the Continent. 

Now, the rapid Succeſs with which the Houſe of Auſiria had 
been ovyer-run, at that Time, by the victorious Arms of France, 
Bavaria, Pruſſia and Saxony (whileits only Ally Hanover was, 
at the ſame Time, ſevered from it by a Neutrality) gave juſt 
Apprehenſions, conſiſtent with former Experience, to the 
Dutch, that their Barrier was in Danger; eſpecially as France 
had ſo lately purchaſed Lorrain, —— of Indemnihica- 
tion for rhe Charge it had been at in the War againſt the. Empe- 
Tor on account of Staniſlaus; though it had, all the While 
made rhe moſt ſolemn Declarations that it would rake nor bold 
any Thing for itſelf. As therefore Reimburſement and In- 
demnficarion made as effectual Acquiſitions as any other Pre- 
rence wharever, as France ſeemed now to have an Opportuni- 
ty to bring in a larger Bill of Charges than ever, as ſh» was ſtrong 
enough ro enforce the Payment without any Deduction or A- 
batenent whatever, and as the Auſtrian Netherlauds lay moſt 
o»portunely ro antwer her Demands, the States had then Rea- 
ſon to be on their Guard; and they accordingly appeared ſo 
ſenſible of this Danger, that they add-d to their Forces 30 C 
Men: This Alarm called upon England to enter into as vigo- 
ruus Meaſures, at leaſt, for the Support of them and the — 
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of Hungary, as had been followed while the former Plan was 
in Force for reducing the Houſe of Auſtria; and it was with 
this View the 16,000 Engliſh Troops were to be ſent over. 

*Till this Alarm was given, 'till this Danger appeared, Sub- 
fidies ro our remoter Allies could only be expected from us, and 
even thoſe ought to be proportioned to our own Neceſſities as 
well as theirs. 

We are no longer in ſuch flouriſhing Circumſtances, as when 
we doled about our Subſidies co every Prince almoſt that plead- 
ed Inability to pay even for his own Preſervation; and yer, 
even then, though coll-agued with the Majority of the Powers 
of Europe, ſome of which carried on their Shares of the War at 
their own Charge, though Succeſs added an annual Luſtie both 
to our Politicks and Arms, we found ourſelves, at laſt, ſinking 
under the Burden of our own Victories, and, to this Hour, we 
have Reaſon to lament the Trophies ſo dearly purchaſed. 

It, therefore, we gained nothing elſe, we might have gained 
at little more Diſcretion, in Exchange tor ſo many Legions lott, 
and ſo many Millions ſquandred, and laid it down as an invaria- 
ble Maxim, never to enter into a Land War, never, but when the 
Dutch Barrier was in Danger, or, at leaſt, in Conjunction with 
that wiſe and cautious People: A. People that conſider the Com- 
motions ot their Neighbours as ſo many Opportunities for them 
to enlarge their Trade, and increaſe their Wealth, as they have 
uniformly done, from the Treaty of Utrecht 'till now. 

But to return to our immediate Point: All the Deſigns and 
Proſpects of laſt Year were placed on ſſiſt ing and being aſſiſted 
by the Dutch : If they ſtood out, we knew very well there would 
be no real Neceſſity for our meddling at all, and that it would 
prove almoſt impoſſible to raiſe the neceſſary Sums in caſe we 
did: For, as to Hungary and Sardimia, they had no Money; 
and as to Hanover, it would part with non”: And if we grew 
weary of paying annually 5,000,0007. in Exchange tor annu- 
al Victories, betore we were yer ext auſted, there was little Rea- 
ſon to think e ſhould now be either willing or able ro furniſh 
ſeven or eight Millions to ſupport what we tad no Concern in, 
and from which we had no Proſpect ot Returns, either in Pro- 
fit or Honour. 

It ſo happened, while theſe Maſures were purſued, as we 
imagined, on thoſ: Principl-s, that the Affairs of the Queen 
of Hungary took a happy and une xpectec Turn; ſhe became 
not only ſucceſstul in her own Euterpriſes, but found Means 
to diſengage Pruſſia and Saxony from France: Nay, even 
France herſelf became perpl xcd and entangled ro ſuch a De- 
gree, as to find hcr{clt obliged to offer Terms to the Qu - of 
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Hungary, for the ſaving both her Forces and her Honour: 
From that Moment, therefore, the Intereſt, and of Courſe the 
Policy of the Dutch was to change ; the Dread of France, 
and its being to be paid at the Expence of their Barrier, was 
loſt; their ancient and wiſe Maxims for the Gain of Wealth, 
and rhe Preſervation of their own Quiet, were revived in their 
full Force; one of which was, never ro engage in any War 
bur for the Sake of Trade, and the immediate Concerns of 
their own Country : The conſuming Wars of other Nations, 
as before obſerved, made them not only richer, but more 
powerful, at the ſame Time that they exhauſted and impove- 
riſhed the Parties concerned in them. 

There are, indeed, many remarkable Paſſages in DeWiz on 
the true Intereſt and political Maxims of the Republick of 
Holland, which are ſo adapted to their preſent Situation and 
Conduct, and ſtill ſo exactly obſerved, that one cannot help 
thinking him to be at the Head of the Republick ſtil]. 

In a Word, to be ſafe ſeems to be their firſt Concern, and 
to be rich their ſecond ; and though alarmed, when convin- 
cæd there is no real Danger, they return to their grand Pur- 
tuit of Wealth as before: Thus, tor the French to exhauſt their 
Strength on one Hand, without encroaching upon them, and 
for us to neglect our Commerce on rhe other, in order to build 
Caſtles in tlie Air, puts them in Poſſeſſion of all they have to 
ask of Heaven: And ſuch being apparently their Caſe at pre- 
fenr, nothing but downright Phrenzy could have induced them 
to drop the Subltance, in order to catch at the Shadow. 

The Terms which were offered by France to the Queen of 
Hungary, they then plainly perceived, as well as we do now, 
with no very material Alteration, would, ſooner or later, be 
the Terms of Accommodation berween them ; perhaps nor 
more than might then have been obtained, had thoſe Terms 
been admitted tor the Foundation of a Treaty by our Miniſters: 
Taey are like ways convinced, as well as we, of the Impracti- 
cability of raiſing this Phantom of the Houſe of Auſtria to be 
again capable ot balancing the Power of the Houſe of Bourbon 
They know, as well as we, what Intereſt and what Motives 
have deſtroyed it; and as they know it was the Intereſt of this 
Narton only ro have preſerved it; and even now, if there was a 
Poilibility of doing it, to raiſe it to its former Power and Splen- 
dor; fo lkeways they know r05 well, that it is againſt the In- 
tereſt ot every Prince in Crermanry, and even of the King of Sar- 
dei hinuelt, that ſuch an vent ſhould rake Place: They more- 
over know, that the Imperial Power, ſo neceſſary for that Pur- 
poſe, is irrecoverabiy loſt; that the united Voices that raid 
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this preſent Emperor to the Throne are united in Intereſt, that 
neither he nor his Succeſſors ſhall become ſo formidable as bis 
Predeceſſors were: That Praſſia, Saxony, and every Prince of 
the Empire but one, are ſatisfied with the Terms offered 
France, and that even he, perhaps, blufters only to ſave Ap- 
pearances, or in Reſentment of a certain Indignity lately pur 
upon him by France; or till a favourable Opportunity offers 
of making ſome farther Acquiſition to the Dominion ke is ſo 
partial ro, and ſo fond of. 

Having thus mentioned the Terms offered by France to the 
Queen of Hungary, it is neceſſary to conſider what has or may 
have been the Conduct of our Miniſters on that Head, In the 
fir{t Place then it is viſible, that, if they have not made it a Point 
with that Princeſs, to reject the Offers of Frauce, which there is 
ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, by going ſuch — 4 in pretending 
ro ſerve her, and appcaring ſo immoderately zealous in her 
Cauſe, they have led her to ſtake her All, in a Manner, on our 
Friendſhip and Support, and thereby involved this Nation, al- 
ready but too much incumbred, in Engagements we can hard- 
ly quit with Honour, and Expences that will beggar us ro ſup- 
port. As it was the higheſt Preſumption in us to undertake 
ſuch migbty Things, without the Concurrence of the Datch, 
ſo it was to the laſt Degree impolitick, to ſay no worſe, not 
to adviſe her to accept the Offers of Frauce, when it appeared 
that the States had determined to leave her wholly upon us 
Our Miniſters bad then a fair Opportunity to get rid of what 
they could never accompliſh, and ſave their Country from the 
Reproach of being the Wind- Mill- Fighter of Europe. In- 
ſtead of Which, by tenaciouſly adhering notwithſtanding, they 
have, in a Manner, put themſclves into the Power of the Queen 
of Hungary, who will no longer humbly beſeech the Compal- 
fion and Succour of the People of England, but affect to com- 
mand it, by threatning from Time ro Time ro make up with 
France, on the leaſt D<mur, and leave us ro ſhift for ourſelves, 
So that, in conſequence of ſuch raſh and precipitate, or corrupt 
and treacherous Meaſures, the Subſtance of this Nation mult 
be ſpread all over Germany, and its Forces waſted, without 
Conſideration of either Times or Seaſon, or the neceſſary Pre- 
paration for their Safety or Subſiſtence: And yer, in Spire of all, 
as England can never ſupply Wealth or Power enough to raiſe 
her to that Heigbt we promiſed, nor even to gain ber an H- 

uivalent for Sleſia, ſhe muſt ar laſt ſubmit ro ſuch Terms of 
eace as France offers, and we ſhall all have Reaſon to wiſh 
ſhe had accepred now. For, whenever that Time comes, Sub- 
miſſion mult be our Lot as well as her's, and we hal} 4 we 
aye 
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have parted with ſuch 1 Sums only to purchaſe Infamy 
and Ruin. 

Wich every other true Engliſpman I fincerely wiſh my Appre- 
henſions ot the Conſequences ot that fatal Step may never prove 
true; but the Situation ot Europe at preſent adminiſters no 
Hopes of the contrary. It will, it muſt, be asked, both now 
and hereatter, hat could induce us to engage our All in this 
deſperate Underraking > The Intrigues of the Cabinet, the 
Content ion for doacttick Power, and the Pay of the Hano- 
verian Troops, occur by Way ot Reply: But then it is ſuch a 
Reply as will never be candidly made by one Side, nor be al- 
lowed, if it was, by the other. No, we are rather to expect 
Diſguiſes and Palliations of all Sorts; but then they will be 
the thinneſt that were ever yer brought into Uſe, When the 
two great Points come to be canvaſſed, viz. why we, in the 
preſent terrible Situation of our Affairs, plunged ourſelves a- 
lone into an Undertaking ſo vaſt in its own Nature, and fo per- 
nicious in its Conſequences; and whether we could have acted 
more to the Prejudic: of our own Country, than by influencin 
the Queen of Hungary, no Matter by what Means, to reje 
the Offers of France: I ſay, when theſe two capital Points 
come to be canvaſſed, all imaginable Arts will be uſed to put 
us on a different Scent; in particular, we ſhall be called upon 
to take Notice of the Wonders performed by the Troops of 
Hanover, and amuſed with Stories of a great Army's being par- 
ticularly neceſſary to be aſſembled in Flanders, at the Requi- 
ſition of the King of Sardinia, at the Requiſition of the Queen 
of Hungary ; and that ſuch was her diſtreſſed Caſe, that no o- 
ther Troops could be gotten, tor Love or Money, but Hanoveri- 
ans: That the Noiſe of theſe mighty Preparations drew off the 
French Forces from Danphiny; that they prevented more For- 
ces being ſent into Germany ; and that it was ſhewing a ſeaſon- 
able Spirit and Vigour in Defence of our Allies; but, obſerve, 
not a Word will be ſaid of the Duteh, though the Foundation 
upon which alone the Britiſb Troops were ſent Abroad; nor 
a Word of thoſe other Powers, who are engaged by Treaty, 
and bound by Intereſt, ro ſupport the Queen of Ilungary, 2s 
well as we. 

Bur to beſtow a few Words upon what is uttered in Defence 
of this memorable and mighty Tranſaction. Did the King of 
Sardinia, from his own mere Motion, defire this Diverſion in 
Flanders, rather than anywhere elſe > Were not the Troops 
in Dauphiny removed from thence long before the Appearance 
of this warlike Parade there > Whither did thoſe very Troops 
march? Had the Hanoverians and others marched directly ro 
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Mentz, could it have been leſs a Diverſion for the French Far: 
ces? Does it not appear viſibly ro have been rhe Iutereſt of the 
Queen of Hungary, that they ſhould have marchcd thither at 
firſt > And, if it is ſo much inſiſted upon now, even {© late in 
the Year, would it not then have been a greater Aſſiſtance ro 
her, and a Diſtreſs to the French 2 Was it nor ſolicited and de- 
fired they ſhould march thither before? Or, at leaſt, was ir not 
very well known here, as the Senſe of that Court, that they wiſh- 
ed it? If, therefore, theſe Wiſhes of theirs could nor be ob- 
tained, is it at all ſurpriſing that they ſhould have fo much 
Complaiſance, as to deſire our Court to ſend them to that 
Place only where they found they had any Inclination to ſend 
them 2 Were the Dutch conſulted in this? Was it by their Ad- 
vice and Approbation? Why don't they ſay a Word about 
them in this Affair? Did not his Majeſty, in his Speech laſt 
Seſſion, tell the Parliament, That the preſent favourable 
© Diſpoſition of rhe States-· General, and of other great Powers 
© 1s, under God, chiefly owing to tue {generous Aſſiſtance af- 
© forded by this Nation to its ancient and natural Allies >? 
May we not ask, therefore, what are become of all thoſe Al- 
lies now > That the Match of 16000 Hanoverians into Flan- 
ders, ſo late as Ocfober, to open a Campaign, ſhould prove ſo 
powerful a Diverſion to the French Forces in all Parts at once, 
may be uttered gravely out of the Mouth of a Stateſman, but 
it will be treated with Ridicule by all the reſt ot the World. 

Bur one T bing ſhall be conſidered and granted, for the Argu- 
ment Sake only, upon their ſtrongeſt State of the Qui ſt ion, 
viz. That the aſſembling of this great Body of Forces in Flanders 
rendred the French unable to ſend any Reinforcement to any o- 
ther Parts. Bur if fo, the Hemoverians were intirely unneceſ- 
ſary, excepting perbaps the 4000 Men tbey were obliged ro 
furniſh to the Qucen of Hungary; ſince the reſt of the 16000 


might very well have been ſpared from hence, without any 


Danger ariſing to us from their Abſence, ſince as many would 
ſtill have been left at Home as were ever employed for our own 
Defence, during the moſt dangerous Part of the late War with 
France; and certainly our N would bave arrived there 
long before the Hanoverians, But then, perhaps, it might 
have been too ſoon for the winding up the Farce of the Year ; 
and certainly would bave robbed ſome People of the Pretence 
for paying the Hanover Subſidy ar all. : 

When the vigorous Reſolution was taken, for ſending over 
16,000 Men into Flanders, a more conſiderable Embaſſy, than 
uſual of late Years, was ſent to Holland, and it was not long 
before we were ſenſible of the Diſpoſition of the States, by 
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ther addreſſed to the Opinion of ad Dutch People, than what 
was thought to be conſiſtent with that of the States, who ſoon 
ſhewed us what was to be expected from them; and though 
there appeared no Hopes of drawing them into the Views of 
the Court of Great - Britain in reſpect of Flanders, yet the Bri- 
tiſb Miniſters, even the /aft, were very aſſiduous and importu- 
nate to obtain their High Mightineſſes Guaranty for the Elec- 
torate of Hanover, | ; 
Uncommon and extraordinary as this was, that the ſaid 
Britiſh Miniſters ſhould be ſo engaged, yet it would be much 
more ſo, to find it was fundamentally the principal Object of 
Negotiation : Nor muſt we forget thoſe romantick Schemes, 
about the ſame Time given our, of incloſing Maillebois be- 
tween the Hanoverian Forces, and the 16,000 Engliſh that were 
to be ſcar over from hence, and their deſigned March ar firſt 
towards that Electorate; neither muſt it —— that, 
upon certain Rumours being ſpread abroad, that the Neutrality 
of Hanover ceaſed, that the French Miniſter declared, by Or- 
der of his Maſter, in a Memorial to the States-General, that 
it ſtil] ſubſiſted, and that his Maſter bad yreſp Proofs of it in 


his Hands; and it is certain the Hanoveriaus did not march 


after Maillebois. Let us add here, ſtill by Way of Query, 
why theſe warm Solicitations were carried on, not only at the 
Hague, but at every Court of Europe, where there were any 
Hopes to get a defenſive Alliance, and a Guaranty for Ha- 
nover? Why ſuch extraordinary Joy appears upon the late 
obtaining a Brace of Alliances, and particularly that of Pruſſia, 
which is ſo prudently boaſted to be for the Protection and 
Guaranty of Hanover? Does it not point our, and plainly 
tell us, that Hanover could not, conſiſtent with its own Safe- 
ty and Engagements, act either againſt the Neutrality with 
France, or againſt the Laws of the Empire > But the Dan- 
gers that might enſuc to it are too obvious to leave a Doubt 
of that fundamental and firſt Principle, its own Preſervation, 
in all Conſiderations whatſoever. Do not theſe Rejoicings 
therefore, as well as the urging that the Honover Troops may 
now act, fince the Guaranty of Pyuſſia bath been obtained, plainly 
confels that they could not do it before > That its Engage- 
ments to the contrary are ſtill the ſame, and that therefore 
the Sword of Pruſſia is abſolutely neceſſary for its Protecti- 
on? And how far that may be relied on, in caſe France 
ſhould be victorious, his Actions in Ssleſia very ſufficient)y de- 
monſtrate. 

Th? late Orders ſaid to be ſent for the March both of the 
Eriti'h and Hanover Troops to Menta, are urged to palliate = 
22 
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[nativity and Uſeleſneſs of them laſt Year, and to be a Pre- 
tence for paying them this: But let us not forget, while we 
are conſidering this extraordinary Step, the mighty and war- 
like Preparations of laſt Summer, and how long the Nation 
was made to believe that his Majeſty would, even ſo late in 
October, put himſelf at the Head of his united Forces: Theſe 
Appearances portended Actions that ſeemed then to juſtify 
the taking of 16,000 Hanoverians into our Pay, becauſe our 
own Forces were too ſmall for a royal Command without 
them; and, that his Majeſty might appear equally the Sove- 
reign of both rhoſe People, and that they might equally ſhare 
in the Glory of ſuch a Command, it was as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to have 16,000 Hanoverians, as 16,000 Engliſh, 

Bur, unluckily, it is impoſſible ever to think ot the Orders 
for this extraordinary March, without its eternally occurrin 
to one's Thoughts, by they did not (if deſigned for any — 
Uſe) march thither at firſt, ſince the Aſſiſtance by ir, to the 
_ of Hungary, muſt have been greater, and of Courſe the 

verſion to France likewiſe. The undertaking of it now, 
therefore, is extremely ſurpriſing, when the Difficulty of per- 
forming it is conſidered, as mer as the Utility to ariſe from 
it; even in Summer great Preparations are neceſſary for ſuch 
an Enterpriſe; nor could the Undertaking, even then, be ju- 
ſtified, unleſs ſuch Preparations had firſt been made. In Win- 
ter then, in a Country already harraſſed with the March both 
ol Friends and Enemies, where all Foreigners are conſidered 
as Foes ; where no one Magazine is formed, and Neceſſaries 
are even ſcarcer than Money, and where the Roads are almoſt 
impaſſable, How is it to be conceived, that ſuch a March is 
practicable ro ſuch unhardned Troops as ours, or, at leaſt, 
withour the Loſs of great Numbers, who will die of Fatigue 
_— even if ſupplied with Proviſions, and unoppoſed by any 

nemy 2 

To all this let us add the preſent Impoſſibility of carrying 
thither our Artillery, the Ditficulries of ſending Recruns, the 
Probability of baving every Convoy cut off that ſhould be 
ſent to their Relief, and the certain Perdition that muſt at- 
tend every ſmall Party that Rapine and Hunger may detach 
from the Army to ſeck their Fortune among thoſe Peaſants, 
who are infamous ſor ſhewing no Mercy. 

Then, as to the Utility, (I do not mean at home, but a- 
broad) when that is conſidered, the Queſtion will be, againſt 
whom, and when they can act? It muſt be againſt the Luiperor, 
the Empire, or France: And can the Heſſians, who were taken 
into our Pay laſt Year, when it was known and avowed _ 

tm 
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they could not ſerve againſt the Emperor, and who were re- 
tained to prevent their going into the Part of France, can theſe 
Heſſians, I ſay, act againſt the Emperor nom, or againſt the 
Hiſſaus, their Fellow Subjects, in the Imperial Service? Can 
the Hlanoverians act without Breach of the Imperial Laws, or 
of the Neutrality with France? No, certainly; for though, 
upon Aſſurance of Succeſs, it might poſſibly be ventured, yer, 
while it remains a Doubt, the Conſequence of the Ban of the 
Empire, and the R-:ſentmcnt of France, (which may be here- 
after felt, even in Hanover itſelt) will and muſt be well con- 
ſidered, before Hoſtilities are committed, or the Blow ſtruck. 
As, therefore, it is as impoſſible now, as laſt Year, for 
the Hleſſaus to att againit the Emperor; as Hanover lies 
under the very ſam2 Difficulty, and, however guarded and 
fenced round bv Guarantees, may be a gricvous Sufferer by ſo 
hazardous an Experiment, it is ſcaice to be credited, that it 
will run the Riſque, eſpecially under all the additional Dit- 
ficulties above ſpecified. 

Lured by an inſatiable Thirſt of Gain in whatever Shape, 
in Love with military Spectacles, and to make a Soldier- like 
Figure in the Field, Hanover may procced as far as a March, 
or a Counter- March more would be too much And 
one Breach of the preſent Neurrality might render a Neutra- 
licy impoſſible for the Time ro come. 

On theſe Principles, how little Penetration would have 
{.rvcd to toreſee, that nothing could be done in Flanders, that 
nothing can be done el{- where. 

In D.fect, therefore, of real Services, imaginary ones muſt 
b2 prerend:9d, (for it is become neceſſary that Great Britain 
ſhould be duped, that [Janover may be enriched) and of theſe 
no other Power can pretend ro rhe leaſt Share of the Glory. 

It is true, we very courrcoutly invited them to participate, 
bur it was, perhaps, becauſe we foreſaw we ſhou!d be refuſed: 
And that this Refuſal was ſoreſcen is obvious, by our havin 
ban ar the Expence of ſending over a very ſplendid and ex- 
p-ultve Train of Artillery, which, in Times of real Action, 
we never did, that Article having always been ſupplied by 
the Datch. 

But bowever ſignal the Succeſſes of this Flemih Campaign 
hare proved, they have nor altogether anſwered the firſt Giv- 
2 pi-Our CONCernng it. The great Magazines of Powder, 
and all the other Preparations of War amaſicd at Ghent, we 
wire told portended D (truftion ro Paris itſelt; Talkers 
ond, who unicrrook to ſh w it was frafible. The de- 
mioluhing of Duuluk was however ſounded loudeſt, in order 
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to amuſe, to animate, and prepoſſeſs this Nation into a tole- 
rable Opinion ot the Meaſures then purſued, but Which have 
only ſerved as a Pretence for making it impregnable again; 
nay, it is permitted to be a Port, and as ſuch is reckoned in 
our Cuſtom-houſe, under the preſent Adminiſtration, as well 
as the laſt : To complete the Farce, we were to leave the 
whole Frontiers behind us, and to enter into the Heart of 
France, ſubſiſt there, and come back as we could: Beſide all 
this, there was yet another Deſign nor alrogerber ſo extravagant, 
which was the March of our Troops into Germany, in order 
to have mer the Hanoverians there, rather than firſt ro bring 
them into Flanders, and then to march them there at this Time 
of the Year: Bur, alas! the firſt courtly Step, of taking them 
into our Pay, was upon other Conſiderations: In Flanders 
they might make a Shew, if not venture, as the hired Troops 
of England, to be guilty of the Breach of the Hanover Neutrali- 
ry, or the Laws of the Empire; but had they dared to act 
in Germany then, or dare to do it now, Succeſs will juſtify 
the Action, or make it criminal. But whatever our Schemes 
were, Frauce laughed, Maillebois marched to Bohemia, and the 
reſt of Europe ridiculed every Step we took, as well foreſee- 
ing, that this mighty Expence could not ſo much as purchaſe 
us a fingle Town. Upon the Whole, what are we ro ex- 
pect will be the Iſſuę of theſe courtly Politicks ? France is 
neither exhauſted, nor to be bullicd into any Submiſſions, by 
all we have dont or can do; and the Intereſt of the Miniſters 
and Hanover are, at preſent, rendered incompatible. It is 
the Intereſt ot ths Miniſters that theſe Troops ſhould do ſome- 
thing abroad, to cxcuſe them for ſo inflaming the publick 
Charge at home: Ir is the Intereſt of Hanover and Heſſe to 
do nothing to deſerve that Pay. which may bring Ruin upon 
themſelves, But if any other Intereſt ſhould, for once, pre- 
vail, Hanover may be caught, and at laſt be a Sufferer at a 
Time it leaſt expected it: Bur whatever is the Intereſt of our 
Miniſters, as the Intereſt of England and Hanover, at preſent, 
perfectly coincide in this Point, barring the trifling pecuniary 
Conſiderations, *tis the Duty of true Engliſhmen, as well as 
loyal Subjects, who fincercly wiſh well ro the preſent royal 
Family, to be againſt the raking theſe 16000 Hanoverians into 
our Pay. 

In vain are thoſe idle Expectations, which are founded on 
the Exhaulting and Impoveriſhment of France. Has the vet 
raiſed the huge Sums ſhe raited during the late War? Has 
ſh? emploved the third Part of the Forces ſhe did then? Or 
loft any Number of Men, in Compariſon of what Ow 

chen? 
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then? Has not the Price of her Actions roſe very conſider- 
ably fince the Time of their ſending a Fleet to the Weſt-H- 
dies? Some Difficulties, in reſpect of borrowing new Sums, 
the Foundation and Forms of their Government muſt create. 
But how little do they weigh, when it is conſidered, that 
their Adions (till keep up as high as ever > Beſides, if they have 
their Difficulties, have not we the like? And it the high Price 
of Stocks is made uſe of as a Palliative on our Side, why are 
they not imitled to the fame Privilege? According ro my 
Conceprions, the Diſadvantages that attend Credit in an arbi- 
trary Government like theirs, renders the Concluſion more 
advantageous to them than us. In few Words, they neither 
raiſe the Men nor the Money, nor any other Way exert their 
Strength or Vigour, as they did in the late War; whilſt we 
exceed it by Millions, notwithſtanding tbe Want of Money, 
and the univerſal Decay of our Manutactures. 

The Poverty of Spnin, it was expected and much inſiſted on, 
would reduce n to a Compliance to the Hanover Alliance: 
Bur, though ſhe has been continually exhauſting berſelf ever 
fince, and now labours under the Difficulty of an open War 
with us, which, though not ſucceſsſul enough to take and bold, 
muſt nevertheleſs ſnorten her Remittances from the Weſt- Indies, 
ſhe is ſtill able, not only to make Head againſt us, bur to main- 
tain and ſupport two great Armies for tbe Conqueſt of Part 
of Jealy. 

What may we not then expect from France, which ſo long 
ſupported itſelf againſt the victorious grand Alliance, in the 
late War, and fear for ourſelves, when we alone, without the 
Drrtch and the reſt of that mighty Confederacy, are to reduce 
that haughty Power, and re- eſtabliſh the Houſe of Artis in 
its ancient Glory, at the ſole Expence of Great-Britain ? 

Great - Brita hath been hitherto ſtrong and vigorous enough 
to bear up Ilanover on its Shoulders; and, though waſted and 
wearied out with the continued Fatigue, ſhe is ſtill goaded on, 
as if already fold to Vallallage, and, by Compulſion, obliged 
w perſiſt in the ungrateful Drudgery, without Hope of, or a 
Title to Redemption. 

Thus the very Condition of ſending over 16000 of our 
Troops, vz. to act in Conxinction with the Drzch, or other- 
ways to be countermanded immediately, is to be now moſt 
artincially and complaiſanthy forgot; and we are to be told, 
that, becauſc theſc were too few for Action, and the Heffians 
would vot act at all, it was neceflary to add 1000 Hausverians, 
rat rhe Queen of Fiangar) might be cſſectually ſerved, and the 
Seates be convinced that we were fool-bardy and prodigal e- 
nough to &rawegnſer- it alone, Bur 
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But ſure we have too much good Senſe to beſo impoſed up- 
on, too much Spirit not to reſent the very Attempt, and too 
much Diſcretion to beggar our ſelves for the Sake of an Intereſt 
chat bas been a Snare and a Curſe to us from the Beginning. 

I do not know any Thing more impolitick, nay, more dan- 
erous, than for a Suſpicion to prevail, that we are governed 
y Tricks and Frauds to anſwer bad Purpoſes, inſtead of noble 

— enerous Meaſures, worthy of a juſt King, and a great 
cople. 

With what Concern therefore muſt we look upon that Foun- 
rain of Truth, which told us, at the End of the laſt Seſſion, 
of the then favourable Diſpoſition of the States General, if it 
ſhall appear, that, long before, it was deſigned, and we are 
now actually to pay for 16000 Havover Troops? Or what O- 
pinion muſt we hold of our preſent moſt excellent Miniſters, 

hen ir is made manifeſt, that either they expected nothing 

rom the Duzch at that Time, or that the Hanouer Troops were 
taken into our Pay for private Conſiderations only ? 

Either Way, be it again, and for ever remembred, that it 
was laſt Seſſion declared, That without the Dutch we neither 
could, would, nor ought to do any Thing. Let it like ways 
be remembred, how large a Body of uſeleſs Troops were con- 
tinued at Home, how ſtrongly it was urged, upon taking rhe 
4000 additional Men into our Pay from Ireland, over and a- 
bove the great Army which was at firſt voted on Account of 
the ſending theſe 16 Men Abroad, that this Augmentation 
was not made for our Defence at Home, for that was ridicul- 
ous, bur becauſe it would be neceflary ro ſend yer more Forces 
Abroad, when we ſhould begin to act; the Smalneſs of the 
Number firſt ſent, and the Abſurdity of acting without the 
Dutch, being likeways ſtrongly inſinuated, as well as the Ex- 
pence and Time requiſite for the ſending a proper Reintorce- 
ment of our own Troops; therefore, that this Reinforcement 
was not ſent, it we had any Intentions to draw the Sword at 
all, no other Anſwer can be ſincerely given, but that we ſhould 
thereby have loſt the happy Opportunity of paying 16000 Ha- 
noverians. But bow cruel, bow provoking, how beyond all 
Forgiveneſs, doth this Extravagance appear? When it is 
conſidered, that, by way of Encouragement for us roembark 
in the Troubles of Europe, which we had no immediate Con- 
cern in, it was given out, that now was the Time, the only 
proper Time, becauſe France was already exbauſted, conle- 

uently muſt be utterly unable to make any Attempt upon 
— Areas wh and that nevertheleſs, while our own Towns 
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ſuch an unmerciſul Addition to the publick Grievances, as to 
hire 16000 Mercenaries, though convinced they would prove as 
little ſerviceable Abroad, as our own Fanzaries at Home, 
Let me be allowed to add, that when one recollects what great 
Numbers of national Troops were employed during the laſt 
general War in Flanders, Spam and Portugal, and the few thar 
were thought and found ſufficient for our own Detence, it 1s 
impoſſible nor ro be extremely ſurprized, to find there are as 
many effective Men of our own now in Pay as then; that of 
theſe but 16, 35 9 Men are in Flanders, and that the Guards and 
Garriſons for this Iſland this Year are to be 23,610 Land- For- 
ces, and 11,550 Marines, the greateſt Part of which will be 
always in Readineſs ro march. 

Now, for what End is this formidable Corps to be kept up 
in Great-Britain * Not for fear of ourſelves; that Pretence 
hath already been given up; and France, as before hinted, we 
have likeways been told, is in no Condition of moleſting us; 
being ſo diſabled by her Expences, Loſſes, Cc. as to be glad 
of a Peace upon any Terms; and as to Spain, her whole 
Fleet is already locked up in Toulon, and ber Forces endeavour- 
ing ro make Conqueſts in Italy: With the Advantage, there- 
fore, of ſuch a ſuperior naval Force to cover our Coaſts, would 
not 10,000 Men be ſufficient ro anſwer the End of Guards and 
Garriſons? And if we myſt be ſaddled with theſe 16000 Ha- 
noverians, ought we not to disband as many, at leaſt, of our 
own Countrymen, that we may be able to give their Bread to 
Strangers; tor we begin to be already ſenſible that the Treaſures 
of Great-Britain have a Bottom; and that, if we procecd in 
this Manner for a Year or two longer, that Bottom will be 
found? 

I cannot, however, diſmiſs theſe notable Friends of ours, 
without a Paragraph or two relating to the Time when they 
are to enter into Pay; which, as it is given out, is fixed for 
ſome Day in March laſt; but with what Reaſon will beſt ap- 
pear from the following Obſcrvations, viz. 

It was nor *rill the 234 of March that the Parliament- Ad- 
dreſs took any Notice ot the King's Engagements; it was not 
till July 15, that his Majeſty ſignified that he foreſaw the For- 
ces already provided for would not be ſufficient: And when 
his Majeſty opened the preſent Seſſion, he doth not extend his 
Royal Foreſig ht beyond the Cloſe of the laſt At the Cloſe 
of the laſt Seſſion, I foreſaw, I pointed out, &c. Now, a Thing 
cannot be foreſcen that bath actually taken Place, and there- 
tore we will nor, nay, we cannot ſuppoſe, that a Foreſight 
and a Retraſpect will be made to ſignify the ſame I bing, F 
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Beſides, though it does not appear when the Refuſal of the 
Dutch to co-operate was foreſeen, moſt certain it is, that our 
own Troops did not arrive in Flanders till Auguſt, nor thoſe of 
Hanover till Ofober. Now, in a Convention with Hanover in 
1702. for taking certain Troops of that Electorate into Britiſh 
Pay, which was ſigned Zune 21, the firſt Article declares, 
that Part of the ſaid Troops were already arrived on the low- 
er Rhine, where it was ſtipulated they ſhould ſerve ; and, by 
the Sequel, we learn, that their Pay was ro commence June 1, 
but three Weeks before the Treaty was ſigned, and perhaps 
_ Day before the Part above mentioned were at their 

oſts. 

With what Face therefore can it be urged in the preſent 
Inſtance, that Troops hired of the ſame Power, for the 
Service of Germany, not Great-Britain, ſhould be paid before 
the firſt of that Month in which they began ro obey what 
will be called Britiþ Orders? 

Bur that rbey ſhould be paid only from that Day is not 
all: The Br:itiþ Nation preſume ro hope and expect, that ei- 
ther the 4000 Men which Hanover was to furniſh the Queen 
ot Hungary with, will be deducted from the 16coo, or that, 
at leaſt, we ſhall only pay the Difference between their own 
Pay, and that which is neceſſary for their Service Abroad, 
as we often do the Difference between the Engliſb and Iriſh Pay, 
all being Subjects of the ſame Prince: For no Man chinke 
ſo meanly of his Majeſty, as to imagine be defigns, what- 
ever his Miniſters may do, ro ſave and pocket what would 
be their own Pay at Home, as well as the entire Expence of 
the 4000 Men due from Hanover to the Queen of Hungary e 
On the contrary, ſo much more nobly do we conceive of his 
Majeſty's fatherly Compaſſion of his People, that we depend 
on his placing, even to bis own Accompr, the Difference of 
the Pay, as diſdaining to be outdone in Generoſity by a Daugh- 
ter of James II. I mean her late moſt excellent Majeſty Queen 
Anne, whoſe Memory will ever be dear to theſe Kingdoms, 
till Time ſhall be no more, in that ſhe freely contributed a 
full Sixth of her Revenue to the Rclief of ber People, and 
the Support of the War, 

Hitherto, indeed, her royal Example hath only been praiſ- 
ed, without being imitated, the Overflowings of the preſent 
prodigal civil Liſt having been diverted another Way; and 
the Houſe of Auſlria reduced at the Expence of the People 
only: But, while we were rich, we did not ſtand in Need of 
the Charity of the Crown, nd, I preſume, it was only —_ 
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held till Neceſſity ſhould render l doubly welcome. And 
whether the Savings out of it would not anſwer theſe Extra- 
Expences of Hanoverian Mercenaries, let the late Report of 
the Secret Committee determine. 

Perhaps the Peruſal of the few foregoing Sheets may re- 
duce the Advocates for the preſent Meaſures to the Neceſſity 
of a general Confeſſion, that it is true we have acted con- 
trary to our Intereſt, in engaging in a Land- War without the 
Dutch; and that the Affair of the Hanover Troops we can 
neither defend nor approve of; but that, nevertheleſs, now we 
are in, we muſt go on, or elſe give up the Queen of Hunga- 
75 and that, when the War is over, it will be proper to 
enquire into the Adviſers ot theſe Meaſures, and to puniſh the 
Authors, if they appear to deſerve it. 

This, or ſomething to the like Effect, they may be either 

led or drove to confeſs and plead ; bur ſurely, neither the Na- 
tion nor the Parliament can be ſo influenced by ir, as to per- 
fiit in Meaſures acknowledged to be deſtructive to the Intereſt, 
perhaps to the very Being of their Country, on the diſtant 
Proſpect of a future Enquiry, which the like Influence may 
then over rule, or of future Puniſhment, which, by a recent 
Example, we are taught already to deſpair of. 
It is, on the contrary, our Duty to put a Stop to ſuch fa- 
tal Mcaſures in the firſt Inſtance, and compel our preſent Un- 
dertakers to act according to their original Plan, or not at 
all. 

When we have once adopred, or proceeded upon a bad 
Scheme, ir will be ſaid we have authorized it; that it ceaſes 
to be tlie Miniſter's, and becomes our own ; and, in this Pre- 
ſumption, Supplies will become Debts, which will be exac- 
ted, not ſolicited, and both the Queen of Hungary abroad, 
and our own Baſhaws at home, will meaſure the publick 
Wants by their own Will and Pleaſure. 

Agrecable then to the Dictates of right Reaſon and ſound 
Policy, and the Duty we owe to our Parent-Country, ler 
us declare and reſolve, that, as the Dutch have lefr us ro be 
c:uſhed underneath the Burden, while they run away with 
every Advantage, rhe keeping of 160co Men abroad is bur- 
denſom and unneceſlary, and can ſerve only to colour our 
paying fur 100 as burdenſom and unneceſſary Hanoverians. 
And that, as we certainly oughr greatly and generouſly to 
ſupport this Princels as an Ally, but not engage in ber Quar- 
rel as a Principal, it would be more for her Advantage and 
ours, to give her an additional Subſidy of 540,000 J. which 
is the Pay of the 16000 Englih now in Flanders ; ſince there- 
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1 
by ſne would be enabled to keep up an Army of double the 
Number we now pretend to compliment her with, and we 
ſhould be rid of all farther Claims with reſpect to theſe oh- 
noxious Hanoverians. | p 

Suppoſing which ro be done, we may ſafely disband 16,000 
of our own Forces, ſince the Reſidue will amount to 46,887 ef- 
fective Men, a Number not only ſufficient for all good Pur- 
poſes, but by two Thirds roo many, when France is too 
much exhauſted ro think of invading us, and the States moſt 
certainly refuſe ro co-operate with us. 

Upon the whole, the preſent deplorable and melancholly 
Situation of Europe, the Cauſes ro which it was owing, the 
conſtant and unitorm Conduct and Conſiderations of all our 
Miniſters in our foreign Affairs, ever ſince 1714. and the pre- 
ſent Conteſt, whether we ſhall ſacrifice the true Intereſt of 
this Nation, and all its remaining Subſtance, to the little low 
Intereſt ot Hanover, for miniſterial Views conſpire to make 
the Determination of this Queſtion of the urmoſt Importance: 
For the Intereſts of this Iſland muſt, for this once, prevail, or 
we muſt ſubmit to the Ignominy of becoming only a Money- 
Province to that Electorate, and ruſh upon the Danger of 
being ſundered into two more oppoſite and irreconcileable 
Parties than ever yer diſturbed the publick Peace, vis. Eng- 
liſemen, and Hanoverians. 


FINIS 


